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The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


the use cf a soap that combines 
healing, ~leansing, sweetening 
and disinfecting qualities. 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin cruptions, dandruff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 


Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York. 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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492 pages. Decorated cloth. 
SECOND EDITION IN PRESS 


In one volume or in two volumes complete $3.00 
Vol. I. Stories from the Old Testament 1 .5¢ 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
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A HOT DOLL 


For the Welfare 
of the Child 


A novel Doll with first quality rubber 
lining, to be filled with hot water, for 

» little folks to cuddle on cold nights, 
“4 / keep hands warm when riding. 


Ds EY=> Can also be blown up with air, 








making a light toy for tiny arms. 


MINNEHAHA--holds 2 
qts.of ‘‘Laughing Water’’ $2.00 


SQUEAKING PATTY—1 quart - 1.50 


PINT PATTY 1 pint - - - - 100 
INFANT SIZE — hand- painted 
face, fine dress andcap - - - 8.00 


A Mother’s Patent 


Sent to any address on receipt of price 
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THE MAGAZINE AND THE WORK 


Although it is organized in many States, and has enlisted thousands 
of American Mothers, the work of the National Congress of Mothers 
has only begun. ‘The next few years will bring a tremendous increase 
in its membership and influence. Local Circles of Mothers will be 
organized by it everywhere. State Organizations will be perfected 
until the entire union is covered. The National Congress of Mothers 
has a message which must be carried to every individual mother and 
father, to every teacher, to every judge and legislator in America. 
From this time forth the work will not halt. 


Why The Magazine Exists 


This Magazine is printed to assist in the distribution of that 
message; to discuss the problems of individual parents; to spread the 
news of the organization. It has a place all its own. Every sub- 
scription to it is a contribution to the work of the Congress; every 
reader is enlisted in this war “For the Welfare of the Child.” 


You Can Help If You Will 


The Congress needs your help. If you are already a subscriber 
or an Associate Member you know something of the work of the 
Congress and the vital need for it. Can you not enlist a few 
neighbors for the cause? 


Associate membership, including a subscription, costs $2.00 a 
year; a subscription to the Magazine costs 50c. a year. 


Literature about the Congress and its organization may be had 
from the Secretary; sample copies of the Magazine will be sent 
upon request. 


Write to us simply that you are interested and would like to do 
something and we will tell you how to go about it. The best time to 
act is to-day. Address 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS MAGAZINE 


147 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please Mention THE MAGAZINE in Writing to Advertisers. 
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147 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Subscription price, fifty cents a year. 


EpirukiAL Luarb: 


Mrs. Freperic SCHOoFF, Mrs. A. R. RAMSEY, 
Mrs. J. P. Mumrorp, Mrs. HerMAN H. Birney, 
Mrs. Howarp W. Lippincott. 


Send subscriptions and all communications relating to the business of THE MAGAZINE to 
EDWARD W. Mumrorp, 147 N. roth Street, Philadelphia. 
Send editorial correspondence to Mrs. H. H. BirNeEv, 4016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Send letters for the National Organization to the Washington office, 806 Loan & Trust 
Building. Mrs. A. A. Birney, Cor. Secretary. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as second-class matter. 
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INAUGURAL GREETING FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


The National Congress of Mothers 
stands to-day at the entrance to higher 
and broader usefulness. It has the 
recognition of every land as an im- 
portant agency in improving child- 
hood’s opportunities. 

It has the promise of codperation 
from the Departments of the Govern- 
ment; Governors’ delegates from 
many States have received the inspi- 
ration and spirit of the Congress of 
Mothers and Departments have been 
organized for the more thorough con- 
duct of the different phases of the 
work, with chairmen chosen with a 
view to their efficiency. 


The Congress has recognized that 
whatever affects the child comes 
within its scope. It stands for all 
that will give to every child his birth- 
right—the opportunity for wholesome 
physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment. 

It has a magazine. It has a Na- 
tional office. Service is the watchword 
of the Congress. The Heavenly 
Father guides those who look to Him, 
and opens doors of opportunity which 
lead ever upward and onward. There 
is no one who cannot do something in 
this great cause. 

Your President recognizes the great 
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trust you have given to her. She sees 
beyond still greater work to be ac- 
complished. She needs the codpera- 
tion of every member of the Congress 
and of every agency working for the 
little ones. 

She welcomes suggestions and cor- 
respondence from all, and is never too 
much engaged to receive and reply 
to such letters. 
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Those who enlist in the work for 
the children have with them the spirit- 
ual power which always strengthens 
those who devote themselves to the 
work of the Divine Master. 

In His name let us go forward, 
guided by His wisdom and imbued 
with His love, which goes out to every 
child of earth, 


Eleventh National Congress of Mothers 
and the First International Con- 
gress on the Welfare 
of the Child 


The First International Congress 
in America on the Welfare of the 
Child has ended and, as the Washing- 
ton Herald said, “‘the curtain fell on 
one of the greatest conventions ever 
held in Washington.” 

The Governments of the United 
States, Great Britian, Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Persia, Siam, Turkey, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Mexico and Greece were rep- 
resented, while messages 
ceived from every nation. 


were fc- 


Nearly every State was represented 
by appointees of the Governors, and 
there was a large attendance of dele- 
gates and members of the Congress 
of Mothers from all parts of the 
country. 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT RE- 
CEIVE THE CONGRESS 


It was of great significance to the 
cause that the opening of the Congress 
and the greeting to the delegates was 
given by President Roosevelt at the 


White House. The revised copy of 
his address is given by him for the ex- 
clusive use of this MAGAZINE. 

After his address in the stately East 
Room, which was decorated with 
beautiful spring flowers in honor of 
the occasion, the President went to the 
Blue Room, where he was joined by 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Schoff, who 
introduced the delegates, each of 
whom received a cordial greeting 
from President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Miss Hagner presided at the table 
in the State dining-room, where re- 
freshments were served. Mrs. Long- 
worth and Miss Roosevelt assisted in 
entertaining the guests, while the Ma- 
rine Band, in uniform, played in the 
large entrance hall. 


HELP FROM THE GOVERN MENT DEPART- 
MENTS 


The marked interest and help given 
the Congress by the Departments of 
State, Education, Agriculture and La- 
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bor promise well for valuable coOpera- 
tion in future work. 

Those who attended the sessions of 
the Congress received a liberal educa- 
tion in many phases of work for child- 
hood, for every speaker was a special- 
ist, and the program was arranged 
by specialists. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE TO MRS. THEODORE 
W. BIRNEY 

‘The Memorial Seryige to our loved 
founder, Mrs. Theodére W.*Birney, 
was a worthy tribute to one Who did 
much for humanity... The Metropoli- 
tan Memorial Chureh was filled with 
those who met to»honer her. The 
music, the earnest tributes from her 
co-workerégthe letter from President 
Roosevelt.#expressing his and Mrs, 
Roosevelt’s® appreciation and regard 
for her, thé*beautifyl flowers from her 
daughter itt, Mexico, the sense of her 
continuatice of life itv'a higher sphere, 
all combitied to make the service one 
never tobe forgattén- by those who 
vere present. It was the unanimous 
feeling that to continue the work she 
loved was the truest way to honor her 
memory, and life memberships at fifty 
dollars each were taken by a number 
of her friends to ensure the establish- 
ment of the headquarters in Washing- 
ton as a memorial to her. 


FOREIGN DELEGATES 


The charming Mexican delegates, 
Madame Lopez and Estofania Casten- 
ada; the Hungarian delegate, Dr. 
Philipp Rottenbiller, who won many 
friends in America; the earnest Greek 
of Athens, Miss Svarte Kallisperi; 
Mrs. Allen Whitworth, of London; 
the representatives of Persia, Siam 
and Turkey were most faithful in their 
attendance at the meetings and ex- 


pressed the deepest interest in the 
phases of work for childhood. 


SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE CONGRESS 


The luncheon at Rauscher’s, with 
Mrs. Henry J. Hersey as toastmis- 
tress, was a brilliant affair, attended 
by about two hundred foreign and 
\merican delegates. 

The reception tendered to officers 
and foreign visitors by the Persian 
Minister gave an interesting glimpse 
of an Oriental home. 

The beautiful residence of Mrs. 
John R. McLean was also thrown 
open on Monday afternoon and Ad- 
miral Dewey received with Mrs. Mc- 
Lean. 

A large reception was held Satur- 
day evening at Stoneleigh Court. An 
unique feature of this Congress was 
an entertainment given to the children 
of Washington on Saturday afternoon. 
The large room, was packed with 
children, who enjoyed, an hour of 
stories and, songs and afterwards the 
kindergarten games. 


A SESSION ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


The meeting on Sunday afternoon 
was given up to a discussion of 
methods of Sunday-school teaching, 
with especial emphasis laid upon the 
necessity of trained teachers and upon 
the importance of teaching history and 
geography with Bible study. 


CONFERENCE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


In continuance of his often ex- 
pressed sincere interest in the Con- 
egress of Mothers, President Roose- 
velt invited the officers of the Con- 
gress and the Advisory Council to 
meet him at the White House to 
discuss the future policy of the Con- 
eress. This conference was devoted 
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to the discussion of the plan that the 
Bureau of Education should publish 
bulletins similar to those issued by the 
Department of Agriculture and Labor, 
to be used for the education of parents 
and moral 


concerning the physical 


welfare of their children, and leaflets, 


well as in 


in foreign languages as 
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English, to instruct parents concern- 
ing the physical and economic injury 
done to children by undue physical 
The leaflets 
for the foreign and immigrant parents 
would also help to teach these new- 
comers in American 


labor at any early age. 


our country 


ideals. 





f the Metropolitan Church, Washington, where the sessions of the 


ress were held 


NOTES ON THE CONGRESS 


The Metropolitan Memorial Church 
was decorated artistically with the 
flags of all nations, which were loaned 
for the International Congress by the 
Commander of one of the naval ves- 
America, Great 


sels. The flags of 


Britain, Hungary and Persia were 
draped above the platform. 

Beautiful flowers and palms, varied 
each day by the untiring work of the 
chairman of Decoration Committee, 
made an attractive setting for the first 


International Congress. 


ladies who acted as 
ushers, gowned in dainty white, were 
pupils of the best schools in Washing- 
ton and added much to the beauty ot 
the scene, as they flitted about helping 
everyone. They were under the 
leadership of Mrs. James McGill, who 
was a member of the first National 
Congress Board. 


The young 


MRS, ROOSEVELT WAS PRESENT 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. 

Cowles and Miss Hagner were hon- 

ored guests at the session on the morn- 
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ing of Thursday, March 13th, when 
the home was the topic for the session. 
Mrs, David O. Mears, Mrs. Henry J. 
Hersey, Mrs. James S. Bolton and 
Miss Lucy Wheelock were the 
speakers. All are leaders in Mothers’ 
Congress work. Their addresses will 
be printed in full in the report. 

Perhaps no session of the Congress 
seemed to bring together nations 
widely separated from ours as that 
when Mrs. A. M. Cooper of Rajahu- 
ree, Siam, appointed by the Siamese 
Government, told of the home life and 
children of Siam. She was followed by 
Mrs. Josephine E. Cowles, whose story 
of Persian homes and children was 
given with such sympathy and clear- 
ness that her listeners could picture the 
scenes she portrayed. Miss Kallisperi 
of Greece, and Miss Ellen Stone of 
Turkey, gave their reports at the same 
session. The little child had brought 
into every heart a realization that 
God’s love for the little ones knows 
no boundaries fixed by man, but as 
children of one King the whole world 
is one. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS 


Mr. Graham Romeyne Taylor gave 
a stereoptican lecture on the great 
playground work done by Chicago, 
which has spent over six million dol- 
lars in opening recreation centres for 
its citizens. The International Con- 
gress desired to establish the principle 
that it is the duty of every town or 
city to recognize the need for such 
centres, and that it should be met by 
the city rather than by private effort. 
Chicago has led in many good things 
for the children, and to-day it stands 
in the forefront in provision of well- 
equipped recreation centres for chil- 
dren and adults, 


FOREIGN DELEGATES 


Dr. Philipp Rottenbiller, Justice of 
the Royal Court of Hungary, ably rep- 
resented his country and won many 
friends in America. He was sent 
from Budapest to attend the Congress, 
and his visit increased the friendship 
and interest that Americans feel for 
Hungarians. The children of Hungary 
could have had no abler representa- 
tive than Dr. Rottenbiller. The deep 
interest that Hungary feels in study- 
ing the welfare of her children prom- 
ises well for their future. | 

E. de Cartier de Marchienne rep- 
resented Belgium, and presented an 
earnest invitation to have delegates 
appointed for the International Con- 
gres d’Education Familiale and Fed- 
eration of Parents and Educators to 
to be held in Brussels in March, 1908. 
Fourteen delegates were appointed 
to represent the National Congress of 
Mothers at that time. 

Mrs. Allen Whitworth, of London, 
the official representative of the 
Mothers’ Union, which has a member- 
ship of over 300,000 members, gave an 
interesting account of the work done 
in the Union, which is a distinctly re- 
ligious organization and makes a 
strong feature of educating children 
in the permanence and _ sacredness 
of marriage and with high ideals of 
home life. Mrs. Whitworth’s pres- 
ence at the Congress will bring into 
closer sympathy the Mothers’ Union 
of Great Britain and the National 
Congress of Mothers, the two largest 
English-speaking organizations of wo- 
men who are devoting their time to 
raising the standards of home life. 

Mr. J. J. Jusserand, Ambassador 
Extraordinary of France, sent the 
greetings of France to the Congress, 
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and volumes of reports of work for 
the children of France. 

Bolivia was ably represented by 
Donna Ignacio Calderon. 

Mrs. J. E. Cowles had the honor of 
representing Gen. Morteja 
Khan, the Envoy of Persia, and the 
attachés of the Legation extended 
special courtesies to the Congress. 


Persia. 


Mrs, Luiz G. Cosio de Lopez was 
the representative of Mexico ap- 
pointed by President Diaz. She has 
done earnest, intelligent work for the 
children of Mexico and has a charm- 
ing family of her own. She won many 
friends and her enthusiasm promises 
a branch of the Congress in Mexico. 
Senorita Estefania Castenada came all 
the way from Mexico so that she 
might be able to tell her country wo- 
men of the work accomplished by 
American mothers. She is editor of 
the Mexico City Kindergarten Maga- 
zine and supervisor of Kindergartens 
of Mexico. 

General Francois Joubert-Pinear, a 
Boer general and resident of Angola, 
Africa, told a tragic story of the atroc- 
ities practiced on the Portuguese Isl- 
ands of Principe and St. Thomas, off 
the mainland of Africa. Slaves are 
obtained by raids upon native villages 
carried on by slave traders and the 
children’s lives are sacrificed by cruel- 
ties too horrible to describe. Gen. 
Joubert-Pinear has interested promi- 
nent New Yorkers in the sad condi- 
tions of which he speaks from per- 
sonal After the Boer 
war he took up his residence in An- 


knowledge. 
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gola, Africa, and only left it when he 
was unable longer to endure what he 
saw. 

He then came to America to see if 
something could not be done to check 
these inhuman practices. He repre- 
sents thirty million people, whom he 
claims sadly need the assistance ot 
civilized nations. 

Miss Svarte Callisperi, Ph.D., who 
is Inspector of Public Schools of 
Greece, and the first woman of Greece 
to graduate from the Sorbonne at 
Paris, was appointed by the Greek 
Government as its fepresentative. 
Greece may well maintain its old pres- 
tige in art and letters with such citi- 
zens as Miss Callisperi, who is study- 
ing the school system of the United 
States while here. She made an earn- 
est plea for her countrymen in 
America, and gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the life of the Greek child of 
to-day. Her full address will be given 
in the report. 

Dr. Wei-Ching W. Yen, Secretary 
of the Imperial Chinese Legation, was 
appointed by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Peking, China, as China’s dele- 
gate to the International Congress on 
the Welfare of the Child. Through 
some mistake in the cablegram, he was 
unable to attend in his official capac- 
ity, and expresses his disappoint- 
ment that he was prevented from 
bringing to the Congress the greet- 
ings of his country women. He asks 
to have his name inserted among the 
official delegates, and desires copies 
of the reports to distribute in China. 


The photographs on the front cover and on page 170 of this issue are published through the courtesy of 


The National Press Association, Washington, D. CG, 


Copies may be had of the Association at 75 cents each. 
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President Roosevelt’s Address 


To the Delegates to the First International Congress in America 
on the Welfare of the Child, at the White House, 
March 10, 1908 


It is a great pleasure to greet you 
here this afternoon. I receive many 
societies here in the White House, 
many organizations of good men and 
women, striving to do all that in them 
lies for the betterment of our social 
and civic condition, I am glad to see 
them. I believe in their work; I want 
to help them. But there is no other 
society which I am quite as glad to 
receive as this. This is the one body 
that I put even ahead of the veterans 
of the Civil War; because when all is 
said it is the mother, and the mother 
only, who is a better citizen even than 
the soldier who fights for his country. 
The successful mother, the mother 
who does her part in rearing and train- 
ing aright the boys and girls who are 
to be the men and women of the next 
generation, is of greater use to the 
community and occupies, if she only 
would realize it, a more honorable, as 
well as a more important, position 
than any successful man in it. 

Now I want you to think of what I 
have just said; I never say what I 
don’t absolutely mean, and I am ac- 
customed to weighing my words. The 
good mother, the wise mother—you 
cannot really be a good mother if you 
are not a wise mother—is more im- 
portant to the community than even 
the ablest man; her career is more 
worthy of honor and is more useful to 
the community than the career of any 
man, however successful, can be. 

Nothing in this life that is really 


worth having comes save at the cost 
of effort. I am glad when I meet 
men who have fought for their coun- 
try, have served faithfully and well 
year after year for their country at 
the risk of their own lives; I respect 
them because they have had something 
hard to do and have done it well. 
When we look back to the Civil War, 
the men whom we hold in honor are 
not the men who stayed at home, but the 
men who, whether they wore the blue 
or wore the grey, proved their truth 
by their endeavor; who dared risk all 
for “the great prize of death in battle,” 
as one of our noblest poets has phrased 
it; who spent year after year at what 
brought them no money reward, at 
what might result in the utter impair- 
ment of the chance of their earning 
their livelihood, because it was their 
duty to render that service. In just 
the same way no life of self-indul- 
gence, of mere vapid pleasure, can pos- 
sibly, even in the one point of pleas- 
ure itself, yield so ample a reward as 
comes to the mother at the cost of self- 
denial, of effort, of suffering in child- 
birth of the long, slow, patience-trying 
work of bringing up the children 
aright. No scheme of education, no 


social attitude, can be right unless it 
is based fundamentally upon the 
recognition of the necessity of seeing 
that the girl is trained to understand 
the supreme dignity, the supreme use- 
fulness, of motherhood. Unless the 
average woman is a good wife and 


good mother, unless she bears a suffi- 
cient number of children, so that the 
race shall increase, and not decrease, 
unless she brings up these children 
sound in soul and mind and body— 
unless true of the 


woman, no brilliancy of genius, no 


this is average 
material prosperity, no triumphs of 
science and industry, will avail to save 
The 


mother is the one supreme asset of 


the race from ruin and death. 
national life ; she is more important by 
far than the successful statesman or 
business man or artist or scientist. 
There are exceptional women, there 
are exceptional men, who have other 
tasks to perform in addition to, not in 
substitution for, the task of motherhood 
and fatherhood, the task of providing 
But it 
is the tasks connected with the home 
that are the fundamental tasks of hu- 
manity. 


the home and of keeping it. 


After all, we can get along 
for the time being with an inferior 
quality of success in other lines, polit- 
ical, or business, or of any kind; be- 
cause if there are failings in such 
matters we can make them good in 
the next generation ; but if the mother 
does not do her duty, there will either 
be no next generation, or a next gen- 
eration that is worse than none at all. 
In other words we cannot as a nation 
get along at all if we haven’t the right 
kind of home life. Such a life is not 
only the supreme duty, but also the 
supreme reward of duty. Every 
rightly constituted woman or man, if 
she or he is worth her or his salt, must 
feel that there is no such ample reward 
to be found anywhere in life as the 
reward of children, the reward of a 
happy family life. 


[ abhor and condemn the man who 
is brutal, thoughtless, careless, selfish, 
with women, and especially with the 
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women of his own household. The 
birth pangs make all men the debtors 
of all women. The man is a poor 
creature who does not realize the in- 
finite difficulty of the woman’s task, 
who does not realize what is done by 
her who bears and rears the children ; 
she who cannot even be sure until the 
children are well grown that any night 
will come when she can have it entirely 
to herself to sleep in. I abhor and 
condemn the man who fails to recog- 
nize all his obligations to the woman 
who does her duty. But the woman 
who shirks her duty as wife and 
mother is just as heartily to be con- 
demned. We despise her as we despise 
and condemn the soldier who flinches 
in battle. A good woman, who does 
full duty, is sacred in our eyes; exactly 
as the brave and patriotic soldier is 
to be honored above all other men. 
But the woman who, whether from 
cowardice, from selfishness, from hav- 
ing a false and vacuous ideal, shirks 
her duty as wife and mother, earns 
the right to our contempt, just as does 
the man who, from any motive, fears 
to do his duty in battle when the coun- 
try calls him. Because we so admire 
the good woman, the unselfish woman, 
the far-sighted woman, we have scant 
patience with her unworthy sister who 
fears to do her duty; exactly as, for 
the very reason that we respect a man 
who does his duty honestly and fairly 
in politics, who works hard at his bus- 
iness, who in time of national need 
does his duty as a soldier, we scorn his 
brother who idles when he should 
work, who is a bad husband, a bad 
father, who does his duty ill in the 
family or towards the State, who fears 
to do the work of a soldier if the time 
comes when a soldier’s work is needed. 
All honor to the man or woman who 
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does duty, whe renders service; and 
we can only honor him or her if the 
weight of our condemnation is felt by 
those who flinch from their duty. 

You see, my guests, you have let 
yourselves in for a sermon. I have 
now almost come to the end. Be- 
fore I do, however, I want to ask 
your assistance for two or three mat- 
ters that are not immediately con- 
nected with the life in the family it- 
self, but that are of vital consequence 
to the children. In the first place, in 
the schools, see that the school work 
is made as practical as possible. For 
the boys I want to see training pro- 
vided that shall train them toward, 
and not away from, their life work; 
that will train them toward the farm 
or the shop, not away from it. With 
the girl, see that it is not made a 
matter of mirth that the girl who 
goes to college comes out unprepared 
to do any of the ordinary duties of 
womanhood. See, in other words, 
that with the higher education which 
she should have—for she should have 
a right to just as much education, to 
just as high an education, as any man 
—see that with that goes the educa- 
tion that will fit her to do her funda- 
mental work in the world. As re- 
gards our public schools especially I 
want to put in a special word in be- 
half of the right kind of playgrounds. 
No school is a good school if it has 
not a good playground. Help the 
children to play; and remember that 
you can often help them most by 
leaving them entirely alone. I mis- 
read them if they themselves do not 
often know how to play better than 
we old folks can teach them. Remem- 
ber that in the city especially it is an 
cutrage to erect a school without 
erecting a playground to go with that 


school. It is the gravest kind of 
wrong, not only to the children but 
to the whole community, to turn ovt 
the boys and girls, especially in the 
congested part of the city, with no 
place to play in but the streets. There 
can be no more important reform than 
to provide adequate playground; and 
a beginning should be made here in 
the District of Columbia. 

You cannot have good citizens, good 
men and women of the next genera- 
tion, if the boys and girls are worked 
in factories to the stunting of their 
moral, mental and physical growth. 
Wherever the National Government 
can reach, it should do away with the 
evils of child labor, and I trust this 
will be done; but much must be done 
by the actions of the several State 
Legislatures; and do, each of you, in 
your several States, all that you can 
to secure the enactment, and then the 
enforcement, of laws that shall put a 
stop to the employment of children of 
tender age in doing what only grown 
people should do. 

The field of your activities is so very 
wide that it would be useless for me 
to attempt to enumerate the various 
subjects of which you will and ought 
to treat. You have come together to 
discuss the problems that more vitally 
than any other affect the real welfare, 
the well-being in the present and the 
well-being in the future, of this Nation 
and of all nations. I wish you wisdom 
and good judgment. You must bring 
more than one quality to your task. 
No mother can do her duty in her 
own home without genuine tenderness 
of heart, genuine sentiment; but if 
she has only sentiment and only ten- 
derness of heart she may through folly 
do more harm than another could 
through weakness. You must have 
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the tenderness, you must have the senti- 
ment; but woe to you and woe to the 
children who come after you if that 
is all that you have. With the senti- 
ment, with the tenderness of heart, 
encourage the common sense that will 
enable you to correct the tenderness 
when it becomes weakness and injus- 
tice. In addition, cultivate what in the 
long run counts for more than in- 
tellect, for more than sentiment—and 
that is character, the sum of those 
qualities which really make up a 
strong, brave, tender man or woman. 
You cannot get along, you nor anyone 
else, if you develop your intellect to 
the point that you lose all other things, 
all other qualities. It does not make 
any difference how intelligent a woman 
is, if she looks upon her children only 
with intelligence, they are not going 
to care overmuch for her in return. Do 
not forget that love must come first ; 
that love is what the family is based 
on; but don’t do children, don’t do 
grown people the dreadful injustice— 
through a love that is merely one form 
of weakness—of failing to make the 
child or, I might add, the man, be- 
have itself or himself. A marriage 
should be a partnership where each 
of the two parties has his or her 
rights, where each should be more 
careful to do his or her duty than to 
exact duty from the other partner; 
but where each must, in justice to the 
other partner no less than to himself 
or herself, exact the performance of 
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duty by that other partner. (Ap- 
plause.) Now do not take half of that 
statement only; take it all; let each of 
you do his or her duty first; put most 
stress on that; but in addition do not 
lose your self-respect by submitting to 
wrong. 

So with the children. A hard and 
unloving mother does infinite harm to 
her children; but she does no more 
harm than the loving but weak and 
foolish mother who does not train the 
children to behave with respect for 
the feelings of others, who permits 
them to be selfish or cruel or thought- 
less. JI remember reading a story, 
years ago, that greatly interested me. 
It described how a worn, tired-looking 
woman was riding in the cars with 
her son, she sitting by the window. 
The son was a thoughtless boy, and 
soon began to whine and complain 
until he made his tired mother move 
away from and let him sit by the 
window. The observer, looking on, 
remarked that in the future there 
would be some unfortunate wife 
who would wonder “why men are 
so selfish,” instead of placing the 
blame where it really ought to be 
placed—upon the lack of strength 
of character, the lack of wisdom, the 
lack of genuine love on the part of 
that woman in not bringing her boy 
up to be unselfish and thoughtful of 
others, so that he might live decently 
in his own household, and do his work 
well in the world at large. - 
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. 


National Bureau of Education to Co- 
operate with National Con- 


gress of 


Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Com- 
missioner of- Education and _ official 
representative of the United States, 
appointed by President Roosevelt to 
speak on children in the United 
States, has perhaps opened the great- 
est opportunity for valuable codpera- 
tion in work for American childhood 
that has ever come. 

The Department of Education in the 
broad sense means more than a study 
of the school system. It may cover 
education of parents in the physical 
and moral as well as mental nurture of 
children. 

It can take cognizance of conditions 
which are unfavorable to children and 
do much to remedy them. The Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers has been 
doing all in its power to provide the 
opportunity for parents to fit them- 
selves for their great work, and that 
its purpose is to be carried out by the 
Commissioner of Education causes a 
deep sense of gratitude in the hearts 
of allt who realize that social and civic 
betterment can only come through 
making: every home all that it should 
be. -Every child has a right to a 
father and mother who have given 
some thought to their work. 

The plans which the Congress de- 
sired to have incorporated in the work 
of the Bureau were discussed at the 
conference with President Roosevelt 
and were by him submitted to Commis- 
sioner Brown. In his reply to these 


Mothers 


suggestions, Commissioner Brown has 
expressed his desire “‘to issue publica- 
tions in different languages, of a 
scientific and practical character, bear- 
ing upon the care and education of 
children in the homes, and publications 
in different languages intended to 
serve for the education of incoming 
immigrants as to the ways in which 
they and their children may become 
happy and useful citizens of this re- 
public. 

“In the carrying out of this pro- 
gram this office will welcome the ad- 
vice and coéperation of the Mothers’ 
Congress and other organizations 
which are engaged in promoting the 
welfare of American children. 1 
think it would be found advantage- 
ous to have an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of such 
organizations, which could be con- 
sulted from time to time with refer- 
ence to particular plans and prob- 
lems. 

“The practical, conduct of such an 
undertaking could best be committed 
to an expert regularly employed by 
the Bureau of Education, or a divi- 
sion of the Bureau, consisting of a 
corps of such experts, keeping in 
touch with the organizations most vi- 
tally concerned in their work. 

“T have already taken steps looking 
to the carrying out of such a program, 
and a measure is now pending in con- 
gress to enable the Bureau of Educa- 
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tion to proceed along this and several 
related lines in which the public ser- 
vice of the Bureau can be very greatly 
extended” 

The ability of the Bureau to un- 
dertake this work will depend on the 
passage of H. R. Bill, 17299, and in 
the Senate amending the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
Bill providing an appropriation of 
forty thousand dollars for carrying 
these plans into effect. Members of 
the Congress can aid in their passage 
by urging their State Senators and 
Representatives to vote for the pas- 
sage of these bills. 

The printing of these pamphlets in 
different languages to be sent out at 
Government expense to parents, whose 
names may be supplied by the Con- 
gress, indicates a recognition by the 
Government of the claims of the chil- 
dren, such as has never before been 
accorded them. 


Through the Parents’ Associations, 
which are steadily organizing and 
uniting with the Congress, it will 
eventually be possible to reach all 
homes and have the aid of the Govern- 
ment in “raising the standards of 
home life.” 

The National Congress of Mothers 
hopes to devote particular attention to 
the welcome and instruction of immi- 
erant mothers in American ideals of 
life, and to the elimination of con- 
gested districts in seaboard cities, hav- 
ing formed a Civic Betterment De- 
partment with this object in view. 

With this broad view of the work 
that may be covered by the Bureau 
of Education; with the willingness of 
the Bureau to listen to the mother’s 
point of view on these questions, the 
need for organization of a new Gov- 
ernment Department no longer exists. 

The Child and Home will hence- 
forth have a place in the Bureau of 
Education. 


National Headquarters in Washington 


The National Congress of Mothers, 
will hereafter have its headquarters 
in the Washington Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The first office of the Congress was 
located here, and as Washington is 
a center for every State and nation, it 
is appropriate that any national work 
should have its headquarters in the 
National Capital. 

It is the intention to have not only 
the publications of the Congress and 
its loan papers here, but to make it an 
international headquarters for all that 
relates to the welfare of the child. 

The Congress invites every agency 


working for children to send its liter- 
ature here, that it may be on file. 

It also asks every State organization 
of the National Congress of Mothers 
and every local circle to send its year 
books and circulars. Each State may 
have its unit in the book cases, which 
will, it is hoped, bring together for 
reference and suggestion the reports 
of every phase of work for children. 

The National office of the Congress 
will be under the direction of Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, who will employ such clerical 
help as is necessary. All orders for 
book lists, loan-papers or other pam- 
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phlets published by the Congress for 
its departments should be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, Room 806, Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. 
C. Office hours, 10 to 4 daily. 

Ask your friends to visit the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers’ head- 
quarters when they go to Washington. 

It was Mrs. Theo. W. Birney’s ear- 
nest wish that the Congress should 


have its National office in Washington. 
It has been located in Kansas City, 
Bruce, N. C., and Philadelphia since it 
was found necessary to give up the 
original headquarters. Let every State 
do its part to maintain the Washing- 
ton office for the Congress, which is 
near the Government Departments 
and will receive valuable cooperation 
from them, 


The Report of the First International 
Congress 


It is the intention to publish the 
proceedings and addresses given at 
this Congress. All orders should be 
sent to the Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney. 

The price will be given as soon as 
estimates can be secured from the 
publisher. The book will be one of 
remarkable value to all who are inter- 
ested in the best work being done for 
children throughout the world. 


The first and second reports of the 
Congress, containing interesting ar- 
ticles on the care and education of 
children, will be sent at half price, as 
the Congress desires to put them where 
they will be useful. Send fifty cents 
in postage stamps and receive two 
volumes of valuable suggestions on 
the care of children, which will be 
useful at home or for club use. These 
articles will not be printed elsewhere. 


Pure Food in the Household 


By HON. HARVEY M. WILEY 


Address Delivered Before the International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child 


The best means of executing the 
pure food law is in the household. If 
every mistress of a household in this 
country should demand pure foods, 
there would be little difficulty in the 
courts, and manufacturers would soon 
cease making things which the 
mothers of this country would refuse 
to buy for use in their families. It is 
perfectly certain that the spirit of pure 


food pervades almost every house- 
hold. There is not a mother who does 
not want her husband and children to 
have the purest and best foods the 
markets can afford—the difficulty is 
in securing them. It is not expected 
that each mother and mistress of a 
household should become an expert in 
food matters, nor is it necessary that 
she should be one. It will be quite ef- 


fective if she insists at each order in 
having foods unsophisticated and un- 
mixed with non-food bodies. There 
should be a great cry against the mix- 
ing of inert substances with foods as 
alleged to make them palatable. The 
man who mixed ground olive stones 
with spices claimed that pure spices 
were so strong they could not be eaten. 
The fallacy of this argument is so ap- 
parent that it needs no refutation. The 
inert matters are put with spices to 
deceive and to make the customer pay 
more for the actual spice he gets than 
if he had bought it in the pure state. 


MAPLE SYRUP, ALSO 


The same thing is true with regard 
to maple syrup. The manufacturers 
who mix maple syrup with glucose 
claim that the strong flavor of maple 
syrup is very unpleasant, and that they 
are doing this mixing in order to 
please the palate of the consumer! 
Another fallacy equally as apparent. 

The man who mixes aniline dyes 
with butter claims that his customers 
will not buy it unless colored. There 
may be a kernel of truth in this, be- 
cause the buyer really has little oppor- 
tunity in this country to get uncolored 
butter. I doubt if you could go to- 
day into a dozen markets in the 
United States and ask for butter with- 
out getting the colored article. The 
consumer, therefore, does not know 
what natural butter is, and hence if it 
were offered him he would be suspi- 
cious of its purity. He would think, 
for instance, that it was oleomargarine 
or some other substitute for butter, 
because he has never had any experi- 
ence with the real article. My own 
observation is however, that the mo- 
ment a consumer knows pure butter, 
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fresh, uncolored, fragrant and pala- 
table, he never wants any other kind. 
lf the mothers of this country to- 
day would unanimously demand of 
their grocers pure, fresh butter there 
would be no difficulty in getting it. 


IMPORTANCE OF PURITY 

The importance of purity in all 
dairy supplies is perhaps not fully ap- 
preciated throughout the country. Es- 
pecially where there are children in 
the house the importance of the purity 
of the milk cannot be sufficiently ac- 
centuated. The actual danger to 
health and actual threat of death in the 
case of infants that are fed impure 
milk is one of the greatest curses of 
the country. Fortunately in this in- 
stance the country is thoroughly 
aroused, and the mothers, who are by 
any misfortune compelled to feed in- 
fants artificially, are thoroughly alive 
to the necessity of the purity of this 
most important food. 

I have spoken of maple syrup as an 
important food product. Other table 
syrups should also be carefully scruti- 
nized in regard to their purity. We 
have in this country abundant supplies 
of syrup-making materials to provide 
for all the table syrups needed. The 
maple grove, the sorghum field and 
the canefield are ready to furnish all 
the table syrups that we need. There 
is no necessity any longer, if there 
ever has been, of using glucose as a 
basis of a table syrup. 

By itself it is not palatable nor is 
it eaten as a syrup. When used it is 
very highly flavored with the lowest 
grade products which are entitled to 
the name of either syrup or molasses. 
For instance, the final residue of a liq- 
uid character from the sugar refinery 
is the most common substance used to 
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flavor glucose | when offered for con- 
sumption upon the table. Not only 
is it used for the flavoring, but 
its presence is usually designated by 
the statement that the syrup has a 
cane flavor. The table syrups of this 
country would be vastly improved if 
glucose were entirely eliminated from 
their composition, and if there were 
substituted for this mixed mass the 
pure products of the maple grove, the 
sorghum field and the canefield. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT SWEET 


Honey is another form of sweet 
which it is important to have pure. 
Not only should it be gathered by 
bees, but the bees should gather the 
right kind of material. There are 
many honeys gathered and stored by 
bees which are unfit for consumption. 
These are sold to the baker for use 
in making the honey cakes of com- 
merce. The mothers of this country 
may be pretty certain when they buy a 
honey cake of the baker that it is made 
of the kind of honey which I have de- 
scribed. 

These are only instances to show 
the purpose of the: argument, viz., 
that the mothers. of this country 
should be eternally vigilant. They 
should watch the source of supplies of 


food products that come into their 
homes to see that they are fresh, un- 
contaminated, palatable and _ whole- 
some. The effect of such an action 
on the part of our mothers would be 
most salutary. 

It is difficult to organize the con- 
sumers. Manufacturers have theit or- 
ganizations, they are compact units; 
jobbers have their organizations, they 
act together, and retail dealers have 
their organizations where tnity of 
purpose is carried out. The constmer 
stands alone in his fight as an individ- 
ual and not as an army. He is, there- 
fore, always at a disadvantage. But 
in this mothers’ congress there might 
be a union formed of the mistresses 
of households, which, by singleness of 
purpose, unity of action and power of 
organization, could secure a_ better 
conformity to the law than any vigi- 
lance on the part of the executors of 
the law would be able to accomplish. 

My plea, therefore, is, in order to se- 
cure pure food in the household, that 
this and other similar organizations 
unite to compel the manufacturers and 
dealers in foodstuffs to stop all adul- 
teration, to stop all misbranding, to 
stop all coloring, all deception, and 
furnish the pure, unadulterated and 
palatable article. 


The reservoirs of God’s great love all fountains feed 
That he who comes with empty cup may find it filled to meet his need ; 


Like buds of pansies bending low, 


The more they give, the more they grow. 


—Josephine C. Cowles. 


Delegate from Persia to National Congress of Mothers. 
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Home Libraries 


By MARIE H. LAW 


A group of ten or fifteen interested 
children, a small collection of suitable 


books properly arranged, and a 
friendly visitor constitute a home 
library. Many of our large cities have 


adopted the system of depositing small 
cases of books in homes situated on 
bleak hillsides, in deep gullies, or in 
the city tenements not within access 
of a library. The children gather 
around the books once a week, at a 
stated time, to hear play 
games, and be helped in the selection 
of a “good” book. 
home the 


stories, 


The child in whose 
case is placed is the 
“librarian” and has the privilege of 
inviting his friends to the “library 
hour.” In this way a feeling of pro- 
prietorship is established which imme- 


diately makes a book something to be 
cared for and respected. 

The visitor aims to make the imeet- 
ings as informal as possible and ar- 
range the time of meeting, which is 
usually in the afternoon, to suit the 
convenience of the mother. The social 
side appeals strongly to the children 
and helps to interest them in reading. 
The books read are freely discussed 
and a book pronounced “bully” by a 
member of “our crowd” could have 
no better recommendation. ‘The 
library visitor has an opportunity to 
study the tastes and direct the reading 
of each child of the group. The ad- 
vantages of placing good literature 
in the hands of children who live in 
districts where reading, if indulged in 
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at all, consists of “yellow fiction” are 
inestimable. A boy’s love of adven- 
turé and thirst for excitement are as 
fullygratified by Stevenson’s “Treas- 
ure Island,” or “Kidnapped,” as by 
“Tracy, *the bandit,’ but the effect 
upon him morally. is. very different. 
While the main object of the home 
library isto introduce the children to 
books, they are taught to use their 
hands, aswell as their heads. 
are. ‘played ‘and basketry, 

weaving, .paper-folding. and 
book. making.’are taught. 


Games 
sewing, 
scrap- 
Of course 
the form-of-eccupation depends largely 
upop, the agé and sex of the children. 

The ‘need of home libraries is es- 
pecially great in districts the popula- 
tion.of which is largely foreign. The 
parents cannot read the English 
language and their children, trained 
to read English in the schools, soon 
forget their mother tongue. Hence, 
even though the parents are inclined 
to direct their children’s reading, it is 
impossible for them to do so. If the 
parents cannot read at all the situation 
is still worse. The public library and 
the public school, two factors in bring- 
ing children in contact with books, re- 
quire that the children come to the 
books. A system was needed whereby 
the books would be brought to the 
homes of the children and their inter- 
est aroused and sustained. To meet 
this need Mr. Birtwell, of the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society, originated the 
home library movement in 1887. 
Albany, N. Y., was the first to follow 
the example set by Mr. Birtwell, and 
in 1892 established the work under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of City Missions. 

The Carnegie Library of Pittsburg 
organized the work in 1899. It is 


conducted by the Children’s Depart- 
ment and is under the direction of a 
Supervisor of Home Libraries. The 
Supervisor cooperates with the vari- 
ous philanthropic organizations of the 
city, such as the Toy Mission, Juvenile 
Court, Bath Settlement 
Houses, Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor, etc. The library 
furnishes most of the books, but some 
are the gifts of philanthropic citizens 
who name a collection “in memoriam” 
of a child.* The aim of the work here 
as elsewhere is “not only to take the 
books into the homes but to carry with 
them every influence to make the poor 
into more happy and useful citizens.” 
It reaches the working classes, for- 
eigners, and sometimes criminals, 
and helps to Americanize that part 
of the foreign population whose filth 
and ignorance is our worst menace. 


Houses, 


The visitor not only exerts a strong 
influence over the home in which the 
group meets, but is often able to aid 
families in the neighborhood in case 
of illness, poverty, or lack of work, 
by putting them in touch with charit- 
able institutions. The record of a 
family saved from starvation; a home 
found for a stray child; a boy given 
work; a girl kept from running away 
from home; a mother helped when her 
children were ill; the influence of good 
reading on ignorant but eager chil- 
dren; the teaching the boys courtesy, 
chivalry, honesty; the girls, neatness, 
industry and deference, such a record 
shows the far-reaching effect of the 
home library movement. 

Home libraries are established in 
many of the large cities, including— 
besides those already mentioned— 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


* A case containing from twenty to thirty books_may be purchased for twenty-five dollars. 
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Detroit and Kansas City. Women’s 
clubs are furnishing libraries in Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia and Colorado. 

If the work is conducted under the 
direction of a library, book selection 
becomes a serious problem. Some 
cities have committees to read and re- 
port on the books. It is very neces- 
sary that the members of such a com- 
mittee have sympathy with and knowl- 
edge of children who are not familiar 
with a high class of reading. A large 
percentage of the books on a home 
library list must be “stepping stones,” 


for it is usually necessary to awaken 
first a love of books and, second, a 
love of good books. Miss Elizabeth 
Foote says: “The actual contents of 
the books read are, however, the least 
of the good seed sown. The reading 
habit acquired, the idea of the library 
in the home, the thought of owning 
one’s own books, the pleasure of shar- 
ing one’s thoughts and reflections on 
the subjects read with others inter- 
ested, and the refining influence re- 
ceived by the association with the 
visitor—these will last long after the 
stories are forgotten.” 


Mrs. Barton’s Way 


By BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


“Did you ever see anything so 
pretty as that little Jack Barton’s pro- 
tecting manner to his mother,” re- 
marked an enthusiastic young woman, 
gazing across the car at a wee man 
not much beyond kindergarten age. 

“Hardly, unless it is her manner 
towards him. She does everything 
that could call out his manliness and 
make it a matter of course.” 

The conductor was approaching 
with his “Fares, please,” and immedi- 
ately from a diminutive pocket a small 
gloved hand took two tickets. The 
transfers were consigned to the same 
pocket, and if one or two strangers 
smiled with amusement at the child, 
his mother’s manner was perfect. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, when, a little later, the sun 
streaming into his mother’s face, little 
Jack should promptly step over to the 


offending window, and wrestle witli 
the shade. 

“Most mothers would have tried to 
steady him across the aisle or have 
told him, ‘Oh, you can’t do it, let me!’ 
But that isn’t Mrs Barton’s way,” 
whispered one of the two observers on 
the other side. “She always accepts 
his little courtesies with the same man- 
ner she would use toward one 
three times his age. It is developing 
him beautifully. Now watch them,” 
she added, when, a few blocks farther 
on, the child touched the button with 
a not altogether concealed pride and 
enjoyment on his small face. 

Sure enough, the mother let him 
leave the car first, and extend a wee 
hand to assist her. 

And just then, as if to emphasize 
the contrast, another woman with a 
boy of eight or ten boarded the car. 
The child elbowed his way through 
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first, crowding ahead of her and the 
half dozen other women waiting at 
that corner. There were not quite 
seats enough to go around, but he 
pushed into the first vacancy, and 
neither he nor his complacent parent 
was conscious of the look of contempt 
on the face of the man who promptly 
arose to offer his seat to the mother. 


“Til-mannered little cub!” remarked 


that gentleman to an acquaintance as 
he reached for a strap. 

“But I suspect it’s the mother’s 
fault,’ whispered one of the women 
opposite, to her friend. 
ably never made him feel his responsi- 


“She’s prob- 


bilities as a budding gentleman!” 

“T suppose not,” assented the other, 
“he evidently hasn't budded 
vet !” 


much 


The Boy up to Thirteen 


Il. Adolescence 


Notes on Lectures by Dr. Sherman Davis, of Indiana University, at the Pennsyl- 


vania Congress of Mothers, Harrisburg, November 8, 1908 


The time for the development of 
the sub-conscious life and emotions as 
outlined in the previous lecture is 
mainly before the tenth year. The in- 
fluence of this sub-conscious develop- 
ment we have noticed as stretching 
over into the period of adolesence and 
of adulthood. 


In nothing is this more clearly 
shown than in the line of good litera- 
ture. I firmly believe that whether an 
adult reads good literature or not de- 
pends almost entirely on whether his 
early reading has been in line with his 
sub-conscious development—has been 
chosen to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of his inner life. 


I believe, further, that all literature 
which is really great—that is, uni- 
versal—depends for its influence on 
some sub-conscious impulse. 

In order to give the right books, as 





well as the right environment and 
other educational activities for chil- 
dren at the different stages of their 
development, it is necessary that we 
be able to mark the crises of child-life 
and understand the manner of dealing 
with them. 

Two clearly marked periods of 
stress show in the life of children— 
one about the tenth year, and one 
about the thirteenth. At ten years of 
age the child’s brain has attained al- 
most its entire weight, while his body 
is still undeveloped. Up to that time 
he is guided by childish emotions, but 
about ten years nature begins to 


change his body to signalize for us the 
greater changes beginning to take 
place in his mind. 

The reason that it is better for chil- 
dren to have mainly physical activities 
up to the tenth year is that nature is 
building their brain tissue. 


While the 
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brain is growing so rapidly nature has 
little surplus energy for the body. 
We find greater susceptibility to con- 
tagious diseases and to digestive dis- 
turbances before ten. 


Eye-strain is very common among 
children who go to school early, but is 
almost unknown among children who 
do not go to school until after their 
tenth year. 


In all schools statistics show a let- 
ting down of school work about the 
fourth or fifth grade—that is about 
the tenth year of children who have 
entered school at six, showing the re- 
action of the overworked brain. It is 
a period of great storm and stress in 
the mental and physical life of chil- 
dren. 


A study of children’s games shows 
that the games of trade and of the 
chase focalize about the tenth year. 
At that, age children like games where 
they have utter liberty, where each 
person is free to do as he pleases, as 
in all games of chase. They do not 
begin until later to care much for 
base-ball and foot-ball, where the 
game is played according to strict 
rules, governing each person in it, and 
the individual child cannot do as he 
pleases. 


About this age also a child shows a 
growing sense of justice, which is a 
phase of his dawning social instinct. 
The normal child is a social being; a 
non-social child should not be in the 
public schools, but in some place where 
he can receive special training. About 
this age children form clubs and so- 
cieties of every sort; this is really an 
effort to establish a social standard. 
These societies are often for purposes 
of roving and migration, or else to 
commit some depredation, and they 


are therefore a danger which must be 
watched and guarded against. 


All younger children have practi- 
cally the same activities, but about the 
second critical period, the age of 
thirteen, there must be some change or 
the character will go to pieces. Either 
playing well or working well may save 
the boy. So we must give him either 
constructive athletics or earnest, pur- 
poseful work. Cooperative play—play 
where he is a part of an organized 
whole and must play according to 
fixed rules—helps a child climb to so- 
cial efficiency, but there must be some 
purposeful work also. Practically all 
college students to-day have two 
faults, first, no sense of responsibility 
and second, no sense of mental in- 
tegrity. Parents should keep their 
eyes on their children, especially at 
night, and should not allow them to 
form migratory habits which pro- 
duce the social outlaw. Boys of 
the greatest promise go to the bad 
at this period through lack of guar- 
dianship, which allows these migra- 
tory habits to become fixed. Sta- 
tistics show the failure of both the 
Sunday-school and the Y. M. C. A. 
to fix the boy’s attention at about the 
thirteenth year. What shall we do 
then? 


1. We must fix the children to the 
soil at this age, we must give them 
property interests, flower beds, gar- 
den, pets, poultry, etc. 


2. We must give them the right 
sort of reading matter. The selection 
of school readers is most important, 
and the subject matter for the different 
grades is usually psychologically 


wrong. Under ten, children want 


myths, fairy tales, animal stories, etc., 
but after ten they want highly-colored, 
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heroic literature—not abstractions like 
“Thanatopsis,’ which is in school 
readers in Indiana for this grade. 
Children of thirteen are less interested 
in immortality than in anything we 
can imagine; their books should have 
positive vitality, an intense hold on the 
human world of realities. 

At the high-school age all children, 
but especially girls, show a desire to 
sleep late in the mornings and other 
symptoms which indicate a failure in 
nutrition. Girls often say they are un- 
able to do their school work, when it is 
not the study which is injuring them at 
all, but social life and loss of sleep. 
This great change at about the thir- 
teenth year is shown also in other 
ways—the body changes are marked, 
the appearance changes also; it is the 
age when heredity asserts itself and 
the whole makeup of the child may 
seem to change. There is great in- 
stability and irritability of the nervous 
system, as shown in giggling of girls 
and in many other ways. 

About the fifteenth year life seems 
to face about, they are inspired by 
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large, new ideals of an ethical nature. 
The seeking some realization in 
ideals outside of self is characteristic 
of unspoiled boys and girls. This 
mental exaltation, combined with a 
nervous irritability, makes a fitful line 
of conduct. They have formed as yet 
no permanent standards of life. It is 
a time of the greatest possibility for 
good and evil, a time when the child’s 
need of confidence and sympathy is 
greatest. This is the age when the 
result of an injustice is out of all pro- 
portion to the offense 


In conclusion I should say that 
from ten to thirteen was the time when 
the child needed the stimulus (1) of 
heroic action, and (2) of purposeful 
work, and (3) when parental control 
and obedience should be strict, to 
keep the child from migratory habits. 


After thirteen he needs to be con- 
sidered more as an equal, he, should 
be made a friend and, above all, kept 
in constant sympathy with his parents, 
conscious of their love, and never al- 
lowed to slip far from them. 


“Do we not often use an arbitrary and threatening manner in our com- 
mands to children when a calm, gentle request, in a tone of expectant confi- 


dence, would gain obedience far more quickly and pleasantly? 


Some. natures 


are antagonized by the shadow of a threat, even if it accompanies a reasonable 
order; and if we acknowledge that the oil of courtesy is a valuable lubricator 
in our dealings with grown people, it seems proper to suppose that it would 


not be entirely useless with children. 


“We cannot get from them what we cannot expect to give ourselves and 
it is useless to imagine that we can address them as we would a disobedient 
dog and be answered in tones of dulcet harmony.” 


Nora A. SMITH. 

















A Childless Wife 1&9 


“A Childless Wife” 


By HANNAH K. SCHOFF 


The above title is the signature of 
an article in a well-known periodical. 

The writer announces that she “de- 
liberately chooses to be childless, be- 
cause she is engaged in social activities 
which she considers most useful to the 
world.” 

She “doubts whether children would 
compensate society for the loss of her 
other activities.” 

She “fears the risk of health and 
life. She doubts the benefit of trans- 
forming a well-paid magazine editor 
and active social worker into a mother 
and housekeeper.” 

She “demands financial independ- 
ence and self-ownership and freedom.” 

She “is young, well, and financially 
comfortable and desires to live her 
own life.” 

She accepts the title of “New Wom- 
an,” and says, “There are thousands 
of us to-day.” 

God help the world if that be true! 
Surely this is not a type of woman- 
hood which can be regarded as an im- 
provement on the old. Yet if it be 
true that there are many like her, it 
may be well that the type will perish, 
leaving no descendants. 

One can but pity the childless wife, 
whose appreciation of the real values 
of life is so warped that she deliber- 
ately chooses to forego the joys of 
motherhood because, perchance, the 
world would suffer if her “social activ- 
ities” were curtailed. One questions 
the value of social activities based on 
judgment so unsound, so immature. 

The marriage in which the wife de- 


mands freedom for a career and finan- 
cial independence of her own is a bust- 
ness partnership, not a marriage in 
the true sense. The highest ideal of 
marriage in that husband and wife to- 
gether build the home in which chil- 
dren are nurtured, and in which they 
are themselves knit together in bonds 
that make them one. 

True love does not demand freedom 
and independence. It is not consider- 
ing how to prevent infringement of 
rights. It delights in doing and giv- 
ing to the one dearer than life. 

The relations of husband and wife 
should be high, holy and pure—for 
they are God’s provision for the con- 
tinuance of the race, and for the closer 
union in sympathy and the develop- 
ment of the best in each which comes 
from true marriage. 

The bride and groom at the altar 
having plighted their faith have but 
entered the door of marriage. Each 
year they live together, earnestly, un- 
selfishly striving to keep their vows 
before God, they become more and 
more married, more and more one in 
thought, in heart and in purpose. 

There is no question of equality if 
one has the true conception of the re- 
lations between husband and wife. 
They supplement each other, equal but 
different in their functions and duties, 
and each necessary to the other to 
make the perfect one. 

The wife, who is the home maker, 
the mother of children, should share 
the income equally with the husband. 
She earns it just as much as he does. 
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A much higher duty than wage-earner 
is hers to perform and if she does it 
well she may well leave that to her 
husband. 

The mother- 
hood for any of the reasons cited 
above will find her later years much 
cause for regret. 


woman who refuses 


The narrower life, 
the lack of close ties, of joyful youth in 
her home, the loss of all the beauty and 
joy of life that come in fatherhood and 
motherhood, are a heavy price to pay 
for “independence, social activity and 
freedom.” 

Lonely old age, with no loved ones 
to brighten and cheer it, 
portion. 


will be her 


The women who avoid maternity 
are in almost every case the women 
whose health is not good. It is a nat- 
ural function which God intended and 


brings its blessings physically and 
morally. 
There are many so-called “social 


workers” who might perform a truer 
benefit to society if their public work 
came after the education of life. The 
broadening and deepening of charac- 
ter that come from wifehood and 
motherhood, with all their lessons, 
must give one a clearer view of life’s 
problems. Experience and the disci- 
pline of life are wonderful teachers. 
Clearsighted people would not hes- 
itate long in deciding as to the relative 
value to society of a well-paid maga- 
zine editor and active social worker 
who is childless from choice and the 
mother of a beautiful family of boys 
and girls growing to manhood and 
womanhood around her, whose com- 
ing has given to life a richness and ful- 
ness that the childless home can never 
know. Here the husband has not been 
ceprived of the joy and blessing of 
fatherhood because, forsooth, the wife 
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has not the courage to be a mother 
or has fancied that her “social activi- 
ties’ were of greater value to the 
world. 

The world has not lost the old-fash- 
ioned woman, thank God for it. There 
are still many thousands of her, un- 
selfish, loving and true, brave and 
fearless, ready to plight her faith to 
the man she loves, ready to share life’s 
joys and sorrows, ready to bear and 
rear children, seeing in that a career so 
much higher than that outlined by the 
“New Woman and Childless Wife” 
that the two cannot be compared. 

The swing of the pendulum which 
has opened the door of opportunity 
to woman in business and professional 
life has given her a vision of new 
fields of work. 

Are they higher than the world-old 
place she has held as wife and mo- 
ther? Are they of greater use to so- 
ciety and to herself? 

The educational influence in too 
many of our schools and colleges is 
away from the home, into the line of 
social activities. Many a girl returns 
from college seeing little in home life, 
but with keen desire to do social work. 
She rushes in where angels fear to 
tread, and often neglects the duty ly- 
ing nearest to her. Let no young wo- 
man believe that any career can bring 
the joy that comes from a true mar- 
riage, where husband and wife fulfill 
their vows, where children are wel- 
come and the home all that it should 
be. 


Later, there comes a period when 
in the maturity and ripeness of life’s 
experience she may fill an important 
place in work for humanity beyond 
the home, and “social activities” may 
be pursued with profit and value— 
the practical side of education. 
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With Our Correspondents 


A LETTER FROM MRS. SEVERANCE, 
THE “MOTHER OF WOMEN’S 


CLUBS.” 
DrAR MEMBERS OF THE MorHERS’ Con- 
GRESS. 
[ must trust that my belated greetings 
may not prove too late to reach you. 


But my hand and heart have been over- 
flowing with duties and delights in this 
beginning of my 8oth year. And I have 
wished so keenly to be one with you, in 
presence by you—that I send my few 
words at even this late hour. I feel so 
profoundly that the aid of our organized 
womanhood can forward immensely all 
good causes—that literally nothing is im- 
possible to it. That the world waits and 
is well-nigh perishing, for want of it. Who 
but the wife and mother can so feel and 
realize the need of peace among our peo 
ple, and all nations—the appeal of the un- 
employed for work—not temporary “char 
ity’—the need of training in our schools 
which will prepare the young for self-sup- 
port—“the abating of the saloon as a nui- 
sance,” and breeder of crime on all lines; 
and the need of the Mothers’ aid in pre- 
venting the present race suicide, in child 
labor, and in making the city and the State 
safe homes for its later years. 

I must trust that these vital matters 
have some more wise and earnest discus- 
sion, that will issue in practical effort. 

With abundant interest and hope. 

Most cordially yours, 
CaRoLINE M. S. SEVERANCE. 
March 12, 1908. 





A PRACTICAL MEMORIAL 
We take the liberty of quoting from 
this letter from South Carolina: 


“T am aroused to action since I learned 
of the death of the sainted founder of 
the Congress. JI have been canvassing for 


the MAGAZINE for three days, having at 
my command my son’s horse and buggy. 

“Every lady I visit subscribes, some say- 
ing that they have seen the good of the 
Jamestown Exposition. I 


work at the 


am living in the country, and my friends 


are sometimes miles apart. 

“T hope to send many subscriptions, as I 
have been awakened to a sense of duty in 
this work since dear Mrs. Birney’s death.” 


It is the sense of individual respon- 
sibility which will do more than any- 
thing else to build up the Congress 
and the MaAGaAzINg, and enable it to 
carry forward the great work of help- 
ing mothers to realize their oppor- 
tunities. ‘Are there not other mem- 
bers will honor our beloved 
Founder by just such practical work ? 


who 





A NOBLE BEGINNING 
Here is part of a letter from the 
organizer of a Parent Teacher Club 
in Philadelphia, who would like to 
hear from others who have worked 
among foreigners: 


“We are located in the midst of an almost 
entirely foreign population. Many of the 
parents, even those belonging to the Club. 
are unable to speak or understand English. 
These we have to reach physically. so to 
speak. In our Parents’ Meetings we en- 
deavor to do this by exhibiting the pupils’ 
work. This, we think, appeals to the par- 
ents directly, in a way that little else could 
do, by reason of their inability to under- 
stand our language. In addition to this, 
many of the families are very poor. In 
some cases the parents and several children 
occupy one room, often without fire, usual- 
ly without sufficient clothing. This ele- 
ment is very difficult to reach, and it makes 
our work unlike that of most schools hav- 
ing a similar organization. We are trying 
to impress the necessity for morality, clean- 
liness and punctuality. Some members of 
our Association visit the families in poor- 
er circumstances. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthe 9d. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals, 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic 
work that can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will 
so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 


HOW TO JOIN THE CONGRESS 
Every person interested in promoting the welfare of children is eligible for member- 
ship upon furnishing the Secretary with an exact statement of his or her name, position 
and address and paying one of the subscriptions. A card of membership will be 
issued, entitling the holder to a reserved seat at all meetings, discussions and entertain- 
ments, to receive the literature and to enjoy all other privileges of the Congress. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Associate Member....$ 2.00perannum Life Member.................. $ 50.00 
ste “~ ~.... ee” * ee EE ye Pr 500.00 


REPRESENTATION ON A PER CAPITA BASIS 

In organized States local circles can join the National Congress of Mothers only 
through the State Congress, and by the payment of dues to be hereinafter provided. In 
unorganized States a local circle shall be entitled to send directly to the National Con- 
vention its President, or her representatives, and one delegate. For circles of Afty (50) 
or more there shall be an additional delegate, and one delegate for each on. hundred 
(100} members thereafter. 

REPRESENTATION ON THE BASIS OF AFFILIATION . 

Organizations approved by the Executive Committee shall each be entitled to send 
one delegate to the Annual Convention of the National Congress of Mothers. upon the 
payment of the annual dues of five dollars. 

DUES 

In all organized States, on or before the first day of January of each vear, or the 
first meeting thereafter, the Treasurer of each Mothers’ Congress Circle shill forward 
to the Treasurer of her State Congress ten (10) cents for each member of h r organiza- 
tion. The State Treasurer shall send five (5) cents of this ten (10) cents to th: Treasurer 
of the National Congress of Mothers. In unorganized States the Treasurer of.each of the 
circles mentioned above, on or before the first day of January of each year, shall forward 
directly to the Treasurer of the National Congress of Mothers ten (10) certs for each 
member of her organization. 


AFFILIATION DUES 

For clubs of 100 or under in membership, the dues shall be three (3) dolla s annually; 
for clubs of over 100 the annual dues shall be five (5) dollars. Half of these sums 
shall go to the National Treasurer. 

Application for membership should be made to Mrs. A, A. Birney, Coy esponding 
Secretary, 806 Washington Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 























